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ADDRESS. 



A MOST distinguished critic has justly remarked, that "the 
creations of Lord Byron, whether of beauty or of strength, are all 
single creations. He requires no grouping to give effect to his 
favourites, or to tell his story. His heroines are solitary symbols 
of loveliness, which need no foil." In truth, it is not from the 
glowing back-grounds from whence they emerge, nor from the 
quaint or antique form of their draperies, nor from the pomp by 
which they are surrounded, nor from the dramatic action in which 
they are engaged, that the female characters of Byron derive their 
enchantment : their charm exists in their intensity of individual 
feeling, in their " naked power of passion," or in their " reposing 
energy of grief." It may consequently be assumed that Lord 
Byron^s heroines are admirably adapted for isolated pictorial 
illustration ; and it is under this impression that the Proprietors 
of the present work have been stimulated to produce a series of 
" Beauties," from Drawings by the most eminent Artists, which 
shall attempt to convey to the eye of the spectator those embodied 



ADDRESS. 

forms of loveliness^ which hitherto have only enraptured his 
imagination. The personification of the female characters of the 
" Waverley Novels " has already been received by the public 
with cordial approbation ; and if such has been the result with 
imaginary portraits^ whose interest, even in the works of their 
author, is so materially indebted to circumstance and situation, 
a still more favourable issue may fairly be predicted for the 
endeavour to rescue the Muse of Byron fi*om those calumnious 
delineations which have heretofore deformed her creations. 

The unprecedented success of the " Landscape Illustrations " 
of the noble poet's writings, by the Messrs. Finden, affords an 
ample security for the excellence of any graphic work upon 
which they venture to peril their established reputation ; and if 
extraordinary expense and labour, combined with that discri- 
mination which can alone result from a long and intimate study 
of the highest principles of art, may propitiate the admirers 
of Lord Byron's genius, the Proprietors hope that they may be 
considered to have achieved, in some degree at least, that wliich 
is perhaps most difficult of accomplishment— the impersonation 
of ideal beauty. 
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ZULEIKA. 



On the narrative of the Bride of Abydos the mind dwells with 
melancholy interest, unmingled with any feeling of reprehension, 
for the lovers were innocent. Scarcely passed the age of child- 
hood, and brought up in the seclusion of the Harem, the life of 
Zuleika was but a history of the affections. The heart of her 
adopted brother was her world ; it was there that her ambition 
strove for empire ; it was there that her avarice sought for hidden 
treasures. She sent forth her sympathies on a venture; she 
embarked her whole soul in the traffic of affection; and when the 
storms gathered round the precious freight, and shipwreck was 
inevitable, the intensity of her suffering " destroyed the sufferer." 

" And that last thought on him thou couldst not save, 
Sufficed to MU ; 
Burst forth in one wild cry — and all vna still/" 

Mr. George Ellis has expressed his opinion, that there " never 
was a faultless character more delicately or more justly deli- 
neated," than that of Zuleika. " Her piety, her intelligence, her 
strict sense of duty, and her undeviating love of truth, appear to 
have been originally blended in her mind, rather than inculcated 
by education. She is always natural, always attractive, always 
affectionate ; and it must be admitted that her afiections are not 
unworthily bestowed.*** 
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DONNA JULIA. 



Tender and impassioned^ but possessing neither information 
to occupy her intellect, nor good principles to regulate her con- 
duct, Donna Julia is an illustration of the women of Seville, of 
whom Lord Byron remarked, that " their minds have but one 
idea, and the business of their lives is intrigue." The slave of 
every impulse, whether for good or ill, she is represented, as now 
prostrated before the altar of the Virgin, making the noblest 
efforts "for honour, pride, religion, virtue's sake ;" and then, "in 
full security of innocence," seeking temptation till " she stood on 
guilt's steep brink," and found retreat impracticable. 

Of her crime, palliated as it is *4ay the influence of national 
custom, climate, and circumstance, it is diflicult to speak with 
deserved censure, when we witness the suflering consequent upon 
it, so touchingly described in the letter addressed to her lover, 
'' which breathes," says Mr. Jeffrey, " the very spirit of warm, 
devoted, pure, unalterable love;" and condemnation is lost in 
pity, when we follow her in idea to the monastic seclusion in 
which, an unwilling votaress, her remaining years were spent, 

" Where memory lingered o'er the grave of passioii, 
• Watching its tranced eleep.^ — Maturin. 

" In the description of the struggles and workings of Donna 
Julia's mind with respect to Don Juan," Mr. Colton observes, that 
" the poet displays a most consummate knowledge of all the most 
subtle and refined self-delusions of the human heart. AH who 
choose to avoid the beginning of evil — the sceleris primordia — 
all who know the weakness of reason and the strength of passion, 
may profit by the catastrophe." 
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DONNA INEZ. 



Donna Inez, the " lady-mother mathematical" of Don Juan, 
is one of the most elaborately finished characters in the poem of 
that name. Nothing can be more repulsive than her mental 
perfections, accompanied, as they are, by the hypocrisy which 
conceals — not immorality, but heartlessness — not vice, but the 
absence of virtue. Her quarrels with Don Jose, on suspicion of 
his infidelity, though herself " in the same condemnation," we 
pardon, as being a natural ebullition of feminine spleen ; but we 
cannot so easily forgive her for her appropriation of the husband 
of her friend, — that friend being " selected for discretion and 
devotion," — nor for the piotis letter, in which she commends her 
son to Heaven, and to the maternal love of the Empress. 

This character, although, as we have remarked, highly wrought, 
is by no means the happiest of Lord Byron^s creations. It is 
difiicult to give credence to the truth of that painting which is one 
unredeemed mass of neutral tint — neither deepened into shadow 
by flagrant vices, nor brightened with sparkles of generous feeling. 
Each trait may be true in nature, but not in their cumulation on 
one individual. 
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ANAH AND AHOLIBAMAH. 



" Anah and Aholibamah are of very different characters: Anah, 
soft, gentle, and submissive : Aholibamah, proud, imperious, and 
aspiring ; the one loving in fear — the other in ambition." Their 
invocations partake of the character of their respective dispositions. 
Anah gently complains, that her devotion to Azaziel abstracts her 
adoration from its proper object ; that her " heart grows impious," 
and worships the seraph rather than the Creator. She urges 
Azaziel's descent by her sufferings in his absence, by '^ the 
bitterness of tears " unknown to him, adding that — 

** More loving dust 
Ne^er wept Veneath the skies.*" 

Aholibamah, in a nobler strain of poetry, denies that she worships 
Samiasa. His immortality, she says, could bestow no love more 
warm or pure than that which glows within her own breast ; and 
she expresses her conviction that there is a ray within her, 
" which, though forbidden yet to shine,^ was lighted at the same 
ethereal fire with his own — that the assurance of her immortality 
o'ers weeps ^* all pains, all tears, all fears, '^ and peaJs upon her 
ears, 

** Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
This truth—* Thou liv'st for ever ! ' " 

As Aholibamah concludes her invocation, Anah exclaims — 

** Sister ! sister ! I view them winging 
Their hright way through the parted night. 
The clouds from off their pinions flinging, 
As though they bore to-morrow's light/* 
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JULIE. 



Rousseau's Julie has been enshrined, Uke the worthless forms 
in amber, in one of the finest poems in our language, and has 
thereby derived an interest, of which, among English readers, it 
had otherwise been destitute. Those persons who, being familiar 
with Lord Byron's eloquent description of the genius of Rousseau, 
should turn for confirmation of its truth to the most celebrated novel 
by that author, — would feel, we think, as the child, who, having 
looked through the tube of the kaleidoscope^ and admired 

''*• Its hues like sunbeams dazzling as they past/" 

proceeds to investigate its construction, and discovers only broken 
glass, and worthless beads and pebbles. 

The Countess d'Houdetot, the protot3rpe of Julie, was of a pale 
complexion, and of a graceful figure, with beautiful light brown 
hair, which was worn, at the period, falling over the shoulders. 
Her near-sightedness gave her an expression of uncertainty and 
timidity, which produced a charming mixture of gaucherie and 
grace ; and her mind and feelings lighted up her countenance with 
an ever-varying expression. It was she, who, when Rousseau 
had 

" Showered from his pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe and words that bum," 

to prove to her that she might innocently love another than her 
husband, exclaimed, O, mon Dieu ! Je pourrais done aimer mon 
pauvre St Lambert ! " 

Rousseau was accustomed to walk every morning to a consider- 
able distance, that he might receive firom Julie the single kiss, 
which was the ordinary salutation among French acquaintance : 

'* The memorable kiss, 
Which every mom his feverM lip would greet 
From hers, who but in friendship his would meet*" 
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KALED. 



Kaled, the " dark page" of Lara^ is too familiar with the 
generality of readers to need much comment. He is depicted by 
the artist watching his lord in that festival 

" Where long carousal shook the iUuminM hall" 

in the palace of Otho. 

** For hours on Lara he would fix his glancet 
As all-forgotten in that watchful trance.^'' 

The poet's description of Kaled's person is very beautiful: 

^^ Light 'was his form, and darkly delicate 
That brow whereon his native sun had sate.^ 



« And the wild sparkle of his eye seemM caught 
From high, and lightenM with electric thought, 
Though its black orb those long low lashes* fringe 
Had temperM with a melancholy tinge/* 

Mr. Jeflfrey has given his testimony to the value of the cha- 
racter of Kaled^ when, alluding to the death of Lara, he remarks, 
that " the physical horror of the event, though described with a 
terrible force and fidelity, is both relieved and enhanced by the 
beautiful pictures of mental energy and affection with which it is 
combined." '* The whole sequel of the poem," — which relates 
principally to the page, and involves the revelation of her real 
sex, — the same critic considers to be " written with equal vigour 
and feeling," and as worthy of being " put in competition with 
any thing that poetry has produced, in point either of pathos or 
energy.'* 
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PARI SIN A. 



The painter has here represented Parisina waiting, in the soft 
hour of twilight, the approach of her lover. 

'* And if she dU in Este*s bo^rer 
*Ti8 not for the sake of its full-blown flower — 
She listens— but not for the n^htingale — 
Though her ear expects as soft a tale." 

In the poem. Lord Byron has left the fate of the unfortunate 
princess in uncertainty : 

** But whatsoever its end below, 
Her life began and closed in woe ! " 

Frizzi, in his history of Ferrara, gives the following account 
of the death of Parisina : 

" It was, then, in the prisons of the castle, and exactly in 
those frightful dungeons, which are seen to this day, beneath the 
chamber called * The Aurora,' at the foot of the Lion's Tower, 
at the top of the street Giovecca, that on the night of the 21st of 
May were beheaded, first Ugo, and afterwards Parisina. Zoese, 
he that accused her, conducted the latter under his arm to the 
place of punishment She, all along, fancied that she was to be 
thrown into a pit, and asked at every step whether she was yet 
come to the spot. She was told that her punishment was the axe. 
She inquired what was become of Ugo, and received for answer, 
that he was already dead ; at the which, sighing grievously, she 
exclaimed, * Now, then, I do not myself wish to live ; " and being 
come to the block, she stripped herself with her own hands of all 
her ornaments, and wrapping a cloth round her head, submitted 
to the fatal stroke, which terminated the cruel scene." 



LEONORA D' ESTfi. 



It is the proud privilege of genius to outlive the remembrance 
of the combined attractions of royalty, power, wealth, learning, and 
beauty. Leonora d'Este, the " bright particular star," who was 
in 1585 too much above her lover to receive from him any but 
the most distant worship, in 1835 shines solely from the borrowed 
light of Tasso's genius, and is associated in oiur recollections only 
with the poet of Jerusalem. 

Leonora, sister of Alphonso IL, the Duke of Ferrara, was 
wise and generous, and not only well read in elegant literature, 
but even versed in the more abstruse sciences. Having refused 
the most advantageous offers of marriage, she resided with Lau- 
retta. Duchess of Urbino, her elder sister, who was separated 
from her husband. Tasso is supposed to allude to his passion 
for Leonora, in the beautiful episode of Sophronia and Olindo, 
in the second book of his celebrated poem, where he gives a fine 
description of her person and character, and a touching account 

of his own unregarded devotion and hopeless love. 

Perhaps Leonora, though too proud and chaste to encourage 
the passion of Tasso, was not insensible to his merit; for we 
learn, that of the many friends to whom he wrote to petition for 
his return to Ferrara, none answered the banished and disgraced 
poet but the princess. Her kindness, however, was fatal to its 
object He returned to the court, was arrested by order of 
Alphonso, conducted to the hospital of Saint Anna, and confined 
in a solitary cell as a maniac. 

Lord Bjnron thus concludes his magnificent " lament." 

** But thou — when all that hirth and heauty throw 
Of magic round thee is extinct — shalt have 
One half the laurel which o^ershades mj grave. 
No power in death call tear our names apart, 
As none in life could rend thee from my heart. 
Yes, Leonora, it shall be our &te 
To be entwined for ever — ^but too late !^^ 
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ASTARTE. 






Over the fine drama of Manfred," says Professor Wilson, 
a moral feeling hangs like a sombrous thunder-cloud. No 
other guilt but that so darkly shadowed out, could have furnished 
so dreadful an illustration of the hideous aberrations of human 
nature, however noble and majestic, when left a prey to its 
desires, its passions, and its imaginations. The beauty, at one 
time so innocently adored, is at last soiled, profaned, and violated. 
Affection, love, guilt, horror, remorse, and death, come in terrible 
succession, yet all darkly linked together. We think of Astarte 
as young, beautiful, innocent — ^guilty — lost — murdered — judged — 
pardoned; but still, in her permitted visit to earth, speaking in 
a voice of sorrow, and with a countenance yet pale with mortal 
trouble. We had but a glimpse of her in her beauty and inno- 
cence ; but, at last, she rises up before us in all the mortal silence 
of a ghost, with fixed, glazed, and passionless eyes, revealing 
death, judgment, and eternity. The moral breathes and burns in 
every word, — in sadness, misery, insanity, desolation, and death. 
The work is ' instinct with spirit'— and in the agony and dis- 
traction, and all its dimly imagined causes, we behold, though 
broken up, confused and shattered, the elements of a purer 
existence." 
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FLORENCE. 



. Mrs. Spencer Smith^ who is celebrated in several of Lord 
Byron's lesser poems, and apostrophised in Childe Harold, 
iinder the name of "Florence," was the daughter of Baron 
Herbert, the Austrian ambassador, and was bom at Constan- 
tinople during her fiither's residence in that city. "Her life,^ 
says Lord Byron, in a letter to his mother from Malta, "has 
been from its commencement so fertile in remarkable incidents, 
that in a romance they would appear improbable. I have found 
her very pretty, very accomplished, and extremely eccentric. 
Since my arrival here I have had scarcely any other companion. " 
He adds, that though not yet twenty-five, and unhappily married, 
she never had been impeached in point of character. 

Mr. Moore surmises, with great probability, that Lord Byron's 
devotion to the lady was that of the imagination, rather than 
the heart, as in the lines addressed to her in Childe Harold he 
declares his freedom from even her enthralment; and it is not 
till absence and distance have added their magic to her fas- 
cinations, that his expressions are heightened into tenderness. 

'* Sweet Florence 1 could another ever share 
This wayward, loveless heart, it should he thine ; 
But checked by every tie I may not dare ' 

To cast a worthless ofibring at thy shrine, 
Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for mine." 



GULNARE. 



" That fonn, with eye so dark and cheek so &ir, 
And auburn waves of gemmM and braided hair, 
With shape of feiry lightness,** 

Wakens Conrad from his slumbers in the dungeon of his enemy, 
confesses her love to him, and finally proposes they should assas- 
sinate Seyd in his sleep, and fly together to the Island of Conrad. 
On his refusal to lift his arm against a defenceless adversary, she 
rushes away in desperation : — 

^* But since the dagger suits thee less than brand, 
JUl try the firmness of a female hand,** 

Conrad follows, bewildered and encumbered by his chains, sees 
the dawn brightening fi-om an open gallery, and again meets 
Gulnare, issuing from a still and lighted chamber, without her 
dagger, and with an air of recovered composure. He flatters 
himself that she has abandoned her savage purpose; but, upon 
Coming up close to her, he discovers one fatal stain of blood on 
her pale and disordered countenance. 

" They met — ^upon her brow — unknown— -forgot — 
Her harrying hand had left — Hwas but a spot — 
Its hue was all he saw, and scarce withstood — 
Oh ! slight but certain pledge of crime — 'tis blood !" 
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THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM. 



" To one she yields her person and her heart, 
Tamed to her cage, nor feels a wish to rove : 
For not unhappy in her master's love, 
And joyful in a mother^s gentlest cares. 
Blest cares ! all other feelings far above ! 
Herself more sweetly rears the babe she bears, 
Who never quits the breast, no meaner passion shares." 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto Second. 



" Lord Byron," says Mr. JeiSBrey, " has made a fine use of 
the gentleness and submission of the Eastern females, as con- 
trasted with the lordly pride and martial ferocity of the men ; and 
though, we suspect, he has lent them more soul than of right 
belongs to them, as well as more delicacy and reflection; yet, 
there is something so true to female nature in general, in his 
representations of this sort, and so much of the Oriental softness 
and acquiescence in his particular delineations, that it is scarcely 
possible to refuse the picture the praise of being characteristic 
and harmonious, as well as eminently sweet and beautiful in 
itself." 
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INEZ; OR, THE GIRL OF CADIZ. 



It was to Inez that Lord Byron addressed those melancholy 
stanzas in the first canto of Childe Harold, beginning. 



"Nay, smile not at my sullen brow!" 

which contain, says Mr. Moore, ^' some of the dreariest touches 
of sadness that ever Byron's pen let fall." In the first draught 
of the canto, we find a gayer poem, which had probably more 
reference to the person addressed, and from which we extract 
the following lines, descriptive of the Spanish beauty : — 

" Although her eye be not of blue. 

Nor &ir her locks, like English lasses, 
How far its own expressive hue 
The languid azure eye surpasses ! "' 

In a preceding passage on the same subject, the strain of 
poetry assumes a loftier tone : — 

** Her glance how wildly beautiful I how much 
Hath Phoebus wooM in vain to spoil her cheek, 
Which glows yet smoother firom his amorous clutch ! 
Who round the north for paler dames wonld seek ? 
How poor their forms appear ! how languid, wan, and weak 1 ^ 
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ANGIOLINA. 



Doge. " How feres it "with you ? have you been abroad ? 
The day is overcast, but the oalm wave 
Favours the gondolier^s light skimming oar ; 
Or have you held a levee of your friends. 
Or has your music made you solitary ? " 

"The character of the calm, pure-spirited AngioBna," says 
Mr. Lockhart, " is developed most admirably ; the great difference 
between her temper and that of her fiery husband^ is vividly 
portrayed: but not less vividly touched is that strong bond of 
union which exists in the common nobleness of their deep 
natures. There is no spark of jealousy in the old man's 
thoughts ; he does not expect the fervour of youthful passion. in 
his wife, nor does he find them : but he finds what is far better, — 
the fearless confidence of one, who being to the heart's core 
innocent, can scarcely be a believer in the existence of such a 
thing as guilt. He finds every charm which gratitude, respect, 
anxious and deep-seated affection, can give to the confidential 
language of a lovely, and a modest, and a pious woman. Strong 
in her consciousness of purity, she has brought herself to regard 
without anger the insult offered to herself; and the yet uncor- 
rected instinct of a noble heart makes her try to persuade her 
lord, as she is herself persuaded, that Steno, whatever be the 
sentence of the judges, must be punished, more even than they 
would wish him to be, by the secret suggestions of his own 
guilty conscience — the deep blushes of his privacy." 
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THE MAID OF SARAGOZA. 



The exploits of Augustinae, the famous heroine of both the 
sieges of Saragoza, are recorded at length in one of the most 
splendid chapters of Southey's History of the Peninsular War. 
At the time when she first attracted notice, by mounting a 
battery where her lover had fallen, and working a gun in his 
room, she was in her twenty-second year, exceedingly pretty, and 
in a soft feminine style of beauty. 

** Her lover sinks — she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 
Her chief is slain — she fills his fatal post ; 
Her fellows flee — she checks their ffese career ; 
The foe retires — she heads the sallying host : 
Who can appease, like her, a lover's ghost ? 
Who can avenge so well a leader* s fall ? 
What maid retrieve when man's flusli'd hope is lost ? 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 
FoilM hy a woman's hand, hefore a hattcred wall ? " 

" Such," says Lord Byron, " were the exploits of the Maid of 
Saragoza, who, by her valour, elevated herself to the highest 
rank of heroines. When the author was at Seville, she walked 
daily on the Prado, decorated with medals and orders, by order 
of the Junta." 
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AURORA RABY. 



It is difficult to imagine what part Aurora Raby was intended 
to act in the epic of the noble poet. She seems to be a creature 
utterly distinct from those around her, moving in an atmosphere 
of her own purity, and heightening, by contrast, the worldliuess 
of Adeline, and the voluptuousness of the " frolic'' duchess. She 
is painted by the author with that brilliant purity with which 
Correggio cklineated his saints and angels, where the surrounding 
objects necessarily appear warm, and, by comparison, gross and 
mundane. Cold, sad, and distant, holding her lonely path apart 
from the unhallowed revelry, she rises on our memory like the 
Vision of Goethe's beautiful Margaret, in the Witches' Sabbath 
on the Harz Mountains ; but, unlike her, 

" Whose sweet neck bore 

The slender stain incarnadine,^ 

Aurora had nothing to repent ; her sadness was not for herself. 

" Mournful — but mournful of another^s crime, 
She look'd as if she sat by Eden^s door. 
And griev'd for those who could return no more/* 

" She was a Catholic, too, sincere, austere, 
As far as her own gentle heart allowM ; 
And deemM that fallen worship far more dear 
Perhaps because 'twas fallen.'* 



LEILA. 



Leila^ the beautiful slave of Hassan^ loved and was beloved by 
** the Giaour." On the discovery of her infidelity she underwent 
the usual penalty of her crime^ and was thrown into the sea. 

" Her eye's dark charm 'twere vain to tell, 
But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 
It will assist thy fancy well ; 
As large, as langaishingly dark. 
But soul heam'd forth in every spark 
That darted from heneath the lid, 
Bright as the jewel of Giaraschid." 

** Poets may call the harem the paradise of pleasure, or the 
guarded sanctuary of love^ but it is the dungeon of despair, the 
altar whose offerings are a living death. Can such voluptuous 
and secluded calm shed o'er the heart that coldness, which 
the sacred cloister and all the majesty of pealing choirs have 
sometimes failed to breathe ? And should awakened love give all 
that despots seize, but cannot win, the master's glance is fate, 
and his decision, death : a watery grave, a midnight, noiseless 
execution. Often does the stranger, wandering by these guarded 
bowers of pleasure, 

** Hear nightly plunged amid the silent wave 
" The frequent corse." 
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JEPHTHAH'S DAUGHTER. 



" Before Jephthah went forth against the Ammonites, he 
made the memorable vow, that, if he returned victorious, he 
would sacrifice, as a burnt offering, whatever first met him on 
his entrance into his native city. He gained a splendid victory. 
At the news of it, his only daughter came dancing forth, in the 
gladness of her heart, and with jocund instruments of music, to 
salute the deliverer of his people. The miserable father rent his 
clothes in agony ; but the noble-spirited maiden would not hear 
of the disregard of the vow : she only demanded a short period 
to bewail upon the mountains, like the Antigone of Sophocles, 
her dying without hope of becoming a bride or mother, and then 
submitted to her fate." 

Lord Byron's touching lines are supposed to be addressed by 
the maiden to her father, at the moment previous to the sacrifice. 

" Since our country, our God — Oh, my Sire I 
Demand that thy daughter expire ; 
Since thy triumph was bought by thy vow, 
Strike the bosom that*8 bared for thee now ! 

When this blood of thy giving hath gushed, 
When the voice that thou lovest is hushed, 
Let my memory stiU be thy pride, 
And forget not I smiled as I died ! ^ 
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LADY PINCHBECK. 



Juan, encumbered by the care of the young o(lrphan whom he 
had saved from slaughter at the taking of Ismail, was delighted 
to secure ^' a goodly guardian for his infant charge ;" and from 
many candidates, anxious to obtain the management'of the young 
infidel, and make '^ his little wild Asiatic tame," 

" ConBulting the * society of vice * 

Suppression, Lady Pinchbeck was his choice. 

• ••••• 

I said. that Lady Pinchbeck had been talked about — 

As who has not, if female, young, and pretty? 

But now no more the ghost of scandal stalked about ; 

She merely was deemed amiable and witty : 

And seyeral of her best bon-mots were hawked about : 

Then she was given to charity and pity, 

And passed (at least the latter years of life), 

For being a most exemplary wife/* 



KATINKA. 



^^ Katinka vna a Georgian, white and red, 
With great blue eyes, a lovely hand and arm, 
And feet so small they scarce seemed made to tread, 
But rather skim the earth/^ 

She was one of the cluster of beauties adorning the harem 
into which Don Juan was admitted in the disguise of a female. 
** The good points of a Georgian girl," says Morier, " are a 
rosy or carnation tint on her cheeks, which they call numtick, 
' the salt of beauty f dark hair, large black antelope eyes, and 
arched eyebrows, a small nose and mouth, white teeth, long neck, 
delicate limbs and small joints. They are extremely beautiful, 
full of aiumation, grace, and elegance." 
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GULBEYAZ, 



GuLBEYAZ, the favourite wife of the Sultan, having seen Juan 
amongst the captives, '^ passing oh his way to sale/* causes him 
to be purchased and introduced into the harem in feminine dis- 
guise. On discovering that he prefers one of the attendant 
beauties to herself, she orders the lovers to be executed in the 
usual manner, by being tied up in sacks^ and thrown into the 
sea. 

Her very smile was haughty, though so sweet ; 

Her very nod was not an inclination ; 

There was a self-will even in her small feet. 

As though they were quite conscious of her station— 

They trod as upon necks ; and to complete 

Her state (it is the custom of her nation), 

A poniard deckM.her girdle, as a sign 

She was a Sultanas hride, (thank Heaven, not mine !) 
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DUDU. 



A kind of sleepy Venus seemed Dudu, 

Yet very fit to murder sleep in those 

Who gazed upon her cheeks* transcendent hue ; 

Her Attic forehead^ and her Phidian nose : 

Few angles were there in her foim, *ti8 true, 

Thinner she might have been, and yet scarce lose ; 

Vet, after all, *twould puzzle to say where 

It would not spoil some separate charm to pare. 

Haying excited the jealousy of the '' Imperial Consort/' Dudu 
is condemned to deaths but escapes in company with Juan and 
some other captives. Nothing is heard of Dudu after the attack 
on Ismail. 
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MARION. 



Marion ! why that pensive brow ? 
What disgust to life hast thou ? 
Change that discontented air, 
Frowns become not one so fair. 
'T is not love disturbs thy rest, 
Love 's a stranger to thy breast ; 
He in dimpling smiles appears, 
Or mourns in sweetly timid tears, 
Or bends the languid eyelid down, 
But shuns the cold forbidden frown. 



'n. 
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CAROLINE. 



Three of Lord Byron's juvenile poems are addressed to 
Caroline, the two former of which possess considerable beauty, 
and bear evidence of being the expression of sincere, though 
probably transient, feeling. There is no allusion to Caroline in 
Mr. Moore's life of Byron ; and the scenes of youthful fondness 
so elegantly described by the poet, those joyous meetings, and 
** bitter partings," that " pressed the life from out young hearts,'' 
were probably unknown to others, or unnoticed at the time, and 
live now only in the remembrance of the object of them, if indeed 
she have not already followed the footsteps of her lover to those 
" dark mountains," where — 

** None have saluted, and none have replied/* 

If she still exist, the prophecy contained in the following stanzas 
of the second poem, must ere this have been fulfilled : — 

" That time must arriye, when, no longer retaining 
** Their auburn, those locks must wave thin to the breeze ; 
** When a few silver hairs of those tiesses remaining, 
" Prove nature a prey to decay and disease/* 
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THE DUCHESS OF FITZ-FULKE. 



The legend of the Grey Friar, sung by the Lady Adeline, and 
the supposition arising from the paleness of Juan^s countenance, 
and the disorder of his manner, that he had been visited by the 
apparition of the Monk, induce ^' her gracious, graceful, graceless 
grace,'' the full-grown Hebe of Fitz-Fulke, to personate the phan- 
tom of the Friar. 

The jest is discovered by the resolution with which the young 
Spaniard follows up the adventure. 

*^ The ghost, if ghost it were, eeem*d a sweet soul 
As ever lurk'd beneath a holy hood : 
A dimpled chin, a neck of ivorj, stole 
Forth into something much like flesh and blood ; 
Back fell the sable frock, and dreary cowl, 
And they revealed — alas ! that e'er they should — 
In full, voluptuous, but not overgrown bulk, 
The phantom of her frolic Grace — ^Fitz-Fulke." 
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MEDORA. 



We scarcely know a delineation of female character in the 
English language so beautiful as that of Medora. The picture of 
the lovely wife, 

" Hushed in patient wretchedness at home,'" 

living on from hour to hour in the expectation of her truant's 
return, and sinking into death with the extinction of her last hope 
of his safety, derives double value from its opposition to the pure 
devotion of Gulnare, and proves how much easier to the female 
heart is active suffering than passive endurance. It is said that 
the character of Medora was painted from the hfe, and that the 
name was originally Francesca. The probability of her death, as 
described in the poem, is confirmed by the actual occurrence of 
the following circumstance : — A lady, whose anxieties for the 
safety of her husband had been wrought up to the highest pitch, 
during the campaigns of the Peninsula, on receiving the intelligence 
of his having fallen at Waterloo, though the information was 
broken to her with all the cruel kindness of delay, said only, *' I 
am faint," and expired. 



BEATRICE, 



According to Boccaccio, Dante was a lover long before he 
was a soldier, and his passion for the Beatrice whom he has im- 
mortalised, commenced when he was in his ninth year, and she 
in her eighth year. It is said that their first meeting was at a 
banquet in die house of Folco Portinaso, her father ; and certain 
it is, that the impression then made on the susceptible and con- 
stant heart of Dante was not obliterated by her death, which 
happened after an interval of sixteen years. His regret for her 
loss was probably increased by the domestic unhappiness conse- 
quent on his union with Gemma Donati. 
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^ That fatal she, 



The cold partner who did hring 
Destruction for a dowry/" 

The following beautiful address to Beatrice is extracted from 
Lord Byron^s " Prophecy of Dante :" — 

'* Oh Beatrice ! whose sweet limhs the sod 
So long hath pressed, and the cold marhle stone. 
Thou sole pure seraph of my earliest love ; 
Love so inef&hle, and so alone, 

That nought on earth could more my hosom move. 

«««««« 

Thou wert my life, the essence of my thought, 
Loved ere I knew the name of love, and bright 
Still in these dim old eyes, now overwrought 
With the world*s war, and years, and banishment, 
And tears for thee, by other woes untaught.** 
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O L I M P I A. 



At the sacking of Rome by the troops of the Bourbon, Olimpia, 
a young and noble lady, flies for refuge to the high altar of St. 
Peter's, where, clinging to a golden cross, she threatens to hurl it 
on the heads of her pursuers. On the advance of one of the soldiers 
to seize her, she crushes him under the weight of the crucifix, and 
is about to forfeit her life to the revenge of his comrades, when she 
is rescued by Arnold, the " Deformed Transformed."" 

AmoM. — ** There is a woman 
Worthy a hrave man's likii^;. Were ye such, 
Ye would have honour*d her. But get ye hence, 
And thank your meanness, other god you have none. 
For your existence. Had you touch*d a hair 
Of those disheveird locks, I would have thinn'd 
Your ranks more than the enemy. Away V* 
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LESBIA. 



Lesbia ! since far from you Tve ranged. 
Our souls Mrith fond affection glow not ; 

You say 'tis I, not you, have changed, 
I'd tell you why, — but yet I know not 

'Tis I that am alone to blame ; 

I, that am guilty of lovers treason ; 
Since your sweet breast is still the same. 

Caprice must be my only reason. 
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THE MAID OF ATHENS. 



Little did the Maid of Athens, while listening innocently to 
the compliments of the young Englishman, foresee that a day 
would come, when he should make her name and home so cele- 
brated, that travellers, on their return from Greece, would find 
few things more interesting to their hearers than details of herself 
and her family. 

The following beautifiil Hues are extracted from the poem 
addressed to Theresa Macri (the Maid of Athens) by Lord 
Byron : — 

By those tresses unconfined, 
Woo*d by each ^gean wmd ; 
By those lids whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks' blooming tinge ; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 
Zc^ /Aov, ffds irymra. 

We are sorry to dim the images of loveliness and grace con- 
veyed by these verses ; but four-and-twenty years have passed 
since they were written, and a recent traveller has assured us, 
that he saw Theresa Macri last year, without a vestige of her 
former beauty, struggling with poverty, but striving, in the sacred 
character of wife and mother, to obtain a scanty subsistence for 
her numerous children. 



HAIDfiE. 



" Lord Byron appears to have worked up no part of his poem 
with so much beauty and life of description, as that which narrates 
the loves of Juan and Haidee. Whether it be an episode, or an 
integral part of his epic, it is well worth all the rest." Such 
is the opinion of Sir Egerton Brydges ; and a writer in Black- 
wood's Magazine has made the following observations. " Don 
Juan is dashed on the shore of the Cyclades, where he is found 
by a beautiful and innocent girl, the daughter of an old Greek 
pirate. There is a very superior kind of poetry in the conception 
of this amour; the desolate isle — the utter loneliness of the 
maiden, who is as ignorant as she is innocent — the helpless con- 
dition of the youth — every thing conspires to render it a true 



romance." 



Whatever interest, however, may be felt for the loves of Juan 
and Haidee, we confess that our sympathy is most excited by the 
silent, wolf-like suffering of Lambro, when he experiences " the 
solitude of passing his own door without a welcome," and finds 
*Uhe innocence of that sweet child ^' polluted, who had been 

" The only thing which kept his heart unclosed , 
Amidst the savage deeds he had done and seen/^ 

So true is it that 

" The veriest wretch on earth 
Doth cherish in some comer of his heart, 
Some thought that makes that heart a sanctuary 
For pilgrim dreams in midnight-hour to visit. 
And weep and worship there. 
And such she was to him — and she was lost." 

Bertram, a Tragedy. 
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MORA. 



Mora is the heroine of one of Lord Byron's juvenile produc- 
tions, named " Oscar of Alva." She is beloved by, and betrothed 
to, Oscar, who disappears mysteriously on the eve of his bridal, 
and is mourned for as dead; whilst the fair-haired Allan, his 
younger brother, stimulated by the hope of possessing the broad 
lands of the disconsolate lady, undertakes the office of consoler, 
and succeeds so well, that, after some period has elapsed, the 
festivities are begun which are meant to celebrate his marriage with 
Mora. A dark unbidden guest, however, demands a pledge to 
the lost Oscar, alive or dead. All drink the health but Allan, 
the guilty brother, who is denounced by the stranger as the 
murderer of Oscar. 

^* The tapers wink, the chieftains shrink, 
The stranger *s gone. — Amidst the crew 
A form was seen in tartan green, 

And tall the shade terrific grew. 

« « « « 

And whence the dreadful stranger came, 
Or who, no mortal wight can tell : 
But no one doubts the form of flame, 
For Alva*s sons knew Oscar well." 
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THE YOUNG HAID6E. 



The Haidee here represented is not " the beauty of the 
Cyclades," but the subject of a Romaic love song, translated by 
Lord Byron, of which the following is a specimen : — 



(( 



I enter thy garden of roses, 

Beloved and fair Haidee, 
Each morning where Flora reposes, 

For surely I see her in thee. 
Oh, lovely I thus low I implore thee, 

Receive this fond truth from my tongue, 
Which utters its song to adore thee. 

Yet tremhles for what it has sung ; 
As the hranch, at the hidding of nature, 

Adds fragrance and fruits to the tree. 
Through her eyes, through her every feature, 

Shines the soul of the young Haid^." 
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ZOE. 



ZoE was the attendant on Haidee, and her senior by two years. 
The description of her appearance^ as opposed to that of Haidee^ 
is as follows : — 

" The other female^s dress was not unlike, 
But of inferior materials, she 
Had not so many ornaments to strike, 
Her hair had silver only,' hound to he 
Her dowry ; and her veil, in form alike, 
Was coarser ; and her air, though firm, less free ; 
Her hair was thicker, hut less long ; her eyes 
As hlack, hut quicker, and of smaller size/* 

When Juan was awakened from the deathlike trance that 
succeeded his shipwreck, his perceptions seem to have been 
almost equally divided between the beauty of Haidee and the 
savoury smell of Zoe's cookery. To her prudence he was obliged 
for his forced abstinence from food, when the gratification of his 
appetite would have proved fatal. 

^* She snatchM it and refused another morsel, 
Saying he had gorged enough to make a horse ill.'* 
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GENEVRA. 
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From the following extract from Lord Byron*s diary it would 
seem, that he was unconscious of the exquisite beauty of his sonnets 
to Genevra. '^ Read some Italian, and wrote two sonnets. I never 
wrote but one sonnet before, and that was not in earnest, and many 
years ago, as an exercise — and I will never write another. They 
are the most puling, petrifying, stupidly Platonic compositions.' 

80NNET TO GENEYBA. 

** Thy cheek is pole with thought, bat not from woe, 
And yet so lovely, that if mirth could flush 
Its rose of whiteness with the brightest blush, 
My heart would wish away that ruder glow : 
And dazzle not thy deep blue eyesi— but, oh ! 
While gazing on them sterner eyes will gush. 
And into mine my mother's weakness rush> 
Soft as the last drops round Heaven's airy bow. 
For, through thy long dark lashes low depending, 
The soul of melancholy gentleness 
Gleams like a seraph from the sky descending, 
Above all pain, yet pitying all distress ; 
At once such majesty with sweetness blending, 
I worship more, but cannot love thee less.*^ 

'' December \7 , 1813." 
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LAURA. 



Nothing can be more justly conceived, or more skilfully 
executed, than Lord Bjrron's portraiture of Laura. He has 
sometimes been accused of having produced qnly clever varieties 
of the same original. Medora, Neuha, Leila, Francesca, and 
Theresa, it has been alleged, are but children of one family, with 
differences resulting only from climate and circumstance. But no 
one,'we think, can deny the originality of Laura; she is perfect as 
a specimen of that class of females which she represents, and yet 
she is so stamped by individuality that our attention is riveted 
as on a living character. What can be so truly feminine as the 
mixture of millinery and religion in her questions to Beppo; of 
her admiration of her husband's turban, and her dread of his 
apostasy. We never read of Laura without being reminded of 
Addison's " Dissection of a Coquette's Heart," in the endless 
intricacies of which nothing could be distinctly made out but the 
image of a flame-coloured hood. 

" And are you really ^ truly, now a Tnrk ? 
With any other women did you wive ? 
Is't true they use their fingers for a fork ? 
Well, that *8 the prettiest shawl — as I'm alive ! 
You'll give it me ? They say you eat no pork. 
And how so many years did you contrive 

To BleFs me ! did I ever ? No, I never 

Saw a man grown so yellow ! How's your liver ?" 
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THERESA. 



The story of Mazeppa is too well known to the admirers of 
Lord Byron's poetry to require a comment. Theresa, the object 
of the young page's attachment, is here represented as engaged 
with him in that — 

" Frivolous and foolish play. 

Wherewith they whiled away tlic day/* 

During its progress, Mazeppa suspected, from the pre-occupa- 
tion of his antagonist, that his passion was not utterly hopeless. 

" She was pensive, nor perceived 

Her occupation, nor was grieved. 
Nor glad to lose or gain ; but still 
Play'd on for hours, as if her will 
Yet bound her to the place, though not 
That hers might he the winning lot." 
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